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It  is  said  that  variety  is  the  "spice  of  life."  Variety  in  learning  is  not  just  a  spice,  but  as  essential 
an  ingredient  as  the  "abc's."  For  students  in  the  seventies,  so  is  practicality.  Vocational  education  in 
Montana's  schools  serves  a  vital  role  by  promoting  an  array  of  educational  opportunities  for  our 
students. 

This  brochure  describes  some  of  those  opportunities.  It  focuses  on  programs  currently  involving 
more  than  28,500  of  the  state's  high  school  students.  Some  postsecondary  and  support  services  also 
are  featured.  Many  students  are  introduced  to  occupational  goals  while  still  in  high  school,  and  nearly 
5,000  students  pursue  vocational-technical  training  in  Montana's  postsecondary  centers  and  community 
colleges  each  year. 

Policy  for  vocational  education  in  Montana  is  set  by  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  with  program 
and  policy  administration  vested  in  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Vocational  Skills  staff 
members  in  this  office,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  William  Nelson,  compiled  this  brochure  to  share 
their  pride  in  programs  operating  around  the  state.  Commendation  is  owing,  of  course,  to  the  hundreds 
of  vocational  teachers  in  the  state  who  daily  lend  their  talents  and  energies  to  enriching  educational 
experiences  for  their  students.  Local  trustees,  administrators,  communities  and  industries  have  helped 
to  foster  the  growth  and  refinement  Montana  has  realized  in  vocational  education  during  recent 
years. 

To  provide  information,  to  generate  ideas,  to  encourage  discussion— those  are  some  of  the  reasons 
for  publishing  this  brochure.  We  hope  it  will  help  students,  parents,  teachers  and  others  in  exploring 
the  range  of  possibilities  available  now  and  in  designing  programs  for  the  future.  Comments  and 
inquiries  are  welcome. 

April  1976  DOLORES  COLBURG  Q 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Executive  Officer  for  Vocational  Education 
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More  than  3,000  students  in  66  high  schools 
currently  are  preparing  for  entry  into  Montana's 
number  one  income-producing  industry  —  agriculture. 

Students  in  one  of  the  smaller  vocational 
agriculture  programs  in  Montana  develop  competen- 
cies in  agricultural  leadership,  production,  mechanics, 
natural  resources  and  forestry.  The  students  spend 
half  their  time  in  the  classroom  and  half  working  in 
the  shop.  Class  time  is  doubled  during  their  junior 
and  senior  years.  The  FFA  (which  is  an  integral  part 
of  a  vo-ag  program)  is  designed  to  promote 
agricultural  leadership,  citizenship  and  patriotism. 
Students  participate  in  meetings,  delr  er  speeches, 
practice  parliamentary  procedure  and  serve  on 
various  committees.  They  also  enter  contests  which 
may  lead  to  national  competition  in  public  speaking, 
livestock  and  dairy  judging,  and  agricultural 
mechanics. 

Classroom  activities  are  student-oriented  with 
students  "learning  by  doing"  and  applying  what  they 
learn  to  practical  situations.  The  students  participate 
in  a  supervised  occupational  experience  program 
either  at  home  or  in  agriculture-related  work 
experiences.  Some  specific  offerings  include:   animal 
science,  tractor  driving  and  safety,  arc  and 
oxy-acetylene  welding,  crop  science,  soil  science, 


farm  power,  farm  machinery,  small  engine  repair, 
concrete  work,  building  construction  and  individually 
designed  projects. 

In  one  of  Montana's  larger  vocational  agriculture 
programs,  the  students  are  offered  a  four-year 
program  designed  to  develop  skills  for  employment  in 
the  areas  of  agricultural  production  and  mechanics, 
and  off-farm  agribusiness  and  forestry.  As  students 
approach  the  junior  year  of  instruction,  they  have  the 
choice  of  continuing  in  the  regular  agricultural 
production  program,  or  entering  a  program  designed 
to  prepare  them  for  off-farm  agribusiness  occupations. 
In  the  second  option,  the  students  are  placed 
part-time  in  agricultural  businesses  where  they 
receive  on-the-job  training.  The  vocational  agriculture 
program  also  operates  a  land  laboratory  where 
students  gain  practical  experience  in  fertilizer 
application,  soil  testing,  seed  bed  preparation,  crop 
variation  and  livestock  production. 

For  additional  information  on  agriculture 
education  programs,  write: 

Leonard  G.  Lombardi,  Supervisor 

Agriculture  Education 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  I  nstruction 

State  Capitol 

Helena,  Montana   59601 
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Vocational  business  and  office  education  pro- 
grams annually  prepare  3,800  high  school  students  in 
104  schools  for  entry  into  office  occupations. 
Approximately  1,500  business  and  office  related 
occupations  are  available  in  Montana  for  graduates 
of  a  comprehensive  program. 

In  small  and  medium  size  school  systems, 
students  in  business  and  office  programs  set  up  a 
mock  company  which  sells  and  processes  insurance. 
Students  learn  about  the  various  jobs  within  the 
corporate  structure  by  working  as  corporation 
president,  vice-president  in  charge  of  production  and 
director  of  financial  operations  as  well  as 
participating  in  general  services,  engineering,  main- 
tenance, and  sales  and  administrative  procedures. 
Students  also  act  as  company  receptionist,  steno- 
grapher, executive  secretary  and  file  clerk.  The 
printed  materials  which  the  mock  company 
distributes  are  produced  in  the  school  on  an  offset 
press.  A  telephone  system  allows  the  students  to 
stay  in  contact  with  the  downtown  office  and 
between  the  classrooms  as  well.  I  ntroduction  to 
word  processing  systems  is  provided  with  training 
on  a  magnetic  tape  composer.  The  Office  Education 
Association  (OEA)  provides  additional  opportunities 
for  personal,  leadership,  social  and  competitive 
development  through  local,  state  and  national  activities. 


In  larger  school  systems,  students  often  can  earn 
credits  toward  graduation  by  working  cooperatively 
for  local  businesses.  Students  not  only  gain  practical 
on-the-job  experience,  but  continue  to  enrich  their 
learning  in  the  classroom  and  through  the  OEA  as 
well.  Most  learning  is  highly  individualized  with  the 
students  receiving  grades  based  on  a  percentage  of 
their  classroom  achievement  scores  and  their  work 
experiences.  Once  a  year  the  students  are  involved 
with  the  community  in  commemorating  Vocational 
Education  Week  in  February. 


For  additional  information  on  business  and 
office  programs,  write: 

Mrs.  Dee  Elston,  Supervisor 

Business  and  Office  Education 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

State  Capitol 

Helena,  Montana   59601 
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Cooperative  vocational  education,  a  method  of 
placing  students  on  the  job  for  training  in  special 
areas  of  interest,  serves  nearly  1,100  students 
annually  in  39  programs  throughout  the  state.  These 
students  are  placed  in  paid,  part-time  employment 
training  situations  which  add  relevance  to  the  class- 
room instruction  and  help  develop  a  successful  work 
attitude.  Students  also  gain  valuable  experience  and 
references  which  can  be  used  when  applying  for  future 
employment. 

One  distributive  education  program  operating  in 
a  small  community  in  Montana  provides  part-time 
employment  opportunities  for  each  of  the  47  stu- 
dents enrolled.  In  addition  to  being  paid  for  work 
experiences,  students  receive  credits  applied  toward 
graduation.  One  of  the  teacher-coordinators  for  the 
program  attributes  the  high  student  enrollment  in 
the  distributive  education  program— over  15  per  cent 
of  the  student  body— to  the  fact  that  students  believe 
the  instruction  they  receive  on  the  job  is  realistic. 
The  students  also  participate  in  state  and  national 
activities  of  the  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of 
America  (DECA). 

A  cooperative  office  education  program  in  one 
medium  size  Montana  community  provides  clerical 
and  secretarial  experience  for  each  student  enrolled  in 
the  program.  The  students  are  evaluated  for  job 


performance  and  receive  school  credits  for  work 
experience.  The  coordinator  of  this  programs  says 
there  is  greater  employer  demand  than  there  are 
students  available  to  work  as  part-time  secretarial 
personnel.  This  program  received  Montana's  first 
Outstanding  Office  Education  Association  Chapter 
Award  in  1975. 

Cooperative  trades  and  industries  programs 
offered  in  larger  Montana  high  schools  provide 
training  for  all  the  students  enrolled  in  the  program. 
One  program  offers  instruction  in  auto  mechanics 
and  welding  with  students  placed  in  both  occupational 
areas.  The  students  in  this  program  receive  wages 
of  up  to  $3.50  per  hour  and  also  receive  school 
credit  for  the  experience.  This  program  also  provides 
students  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  Vocational 
Industrial  Clubs  of  America  (VICA)  activities. 


For  additional  information  on  cooperative 
vocational  education  programs,  write: 

S.  Ross  Wagner,  Supervisor 

Marketing  &  Distributive  Education 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

State  Capitol 

Helena,  Montana   59601 
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Distributive  education  programs  annually 
prepare  more  than  1,500  students  in  20  Montana 
high  schools  for  entry  into  careers  in  marketing  and 
distribution.  Career  opportunities  for  trained 
personnel  in  the  marketing  and  distribution  fields 
are  extensive  in  the  state  and  throughout  the  nation. 

In  one  of  the  distributive  education  programs  in 
a  small  high  school  in  Montana,  students  study  all 
phases  of  retail  business  organization  and  operation. 
The  students  study  retailing  principles  and  develop 
skills  during  the  classroom  portion  of  their  two-year 
programs.  They  can  apply  these  skills  and  principles 
in  real  life  situations  through  the  cooperative 
business  training  portion  of  the  program.  In  addition 
to  classroom  and  cooperative  training,  the  students 
develop  leadership  abilities  and  citizenship  qualities 
through  the  activities  of  the  Distributive  Education 
Clubs  of  America  (DECA). 

Distributive  education  students  in  one  of  the 
medium  size  programs  not  only  study  and  apply 
marketing  skills  in  the  classroom  and  in  cooperative 
training,  but  also  work  with  a  personal  advisory 
committee.  During  the  first  year  of  the  two-year 
program,  each  student  is  assigned  to  an  advisory  com- 
mittee composed  of  three  local  business  people.  The 
committee  assists  the  student  in  career  exploration 
and  indepth  studies  in  the  individual's  particular 


occupational  interest  area.  The  students  in  this  pro- 
gram also  participate  in  all  DECA  activities. 

In  one  of  the  larger  programs  in  Montana,  the 
students  study  general  retail  and  wholesale  principles 
in  the  classroom  during  the  junior  year.  During  the 
senior  year,  the  students  are  grouped  into  manage- 
ment, merchandising,  sales  promotion,  and  operations 
control  teams  for  the  purpose  of  operating  a 
profitable  student  store.  Each  quarter  the  students 
rotate  from  one  team  to  another.  By  the  end  of  the 
senior  year,  each  student  will  have  experienced 
every  phase  of  business  operation.  The  students  in 
this  program  also  are  placed  in  cooperative  training 
situations  during  their  junior  and  senior  years.  Active 
participation  in  local,  state  and  regional  DECA 
activities  is  an  integral  part  of  the  program. 


For  additional  information  on  distributive 
education  programs,  write: 

S.  Ross  Wagner,  Supervisor 

Marketing  &  Distributive  Education 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

State  Capitol 

Helena,  Montana   59601 


HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 
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Health  occupation  programs  at  the  high  school 
level  are  being  offered  in  several  Montana 
communities.  New  programs  exploring  many  health 
careers  available  to  students  are  being  developed 
every  year.  These  programs  allow  the  student  to 
investigate  job  opportunities  in  the  health  care  field 
and  to  explore  indepth  those  opportunities  which 
will  interest  the  student  as  a  future  career  possibility. 

Through  cooperative  education,  a  small  Montana 
high  school  is  offering  nurse  aide  training.  The 
hospital  in  the  community,  in  cooperation  with  the 
school  district,  provides  training  experiences  for  the 
students.  Time  is  spent  in  the  classroom  learning  the 
skills  necessary  to  function  as  a  nurse  aide;  then, 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  an  instructor,  the 
student  is  placed  on  the  job  in  a  hospital  to  practice 
these  skills.  In  the  hospital  the  student  observes 
various  departments  including  the  medical 
laboratory,  diet  kitchen,  medical  records,  radiology, 
central  supply,  physical  therapy,  inhalation  therapy 
and  emergency. 

In  one  large  school  system,  a  one-semester 
(half  year)  health  occupations  exploratory  program 
has  been  developed  for  sophomore,  junior  and 
senior  students.  The  class  meets  for  one  hour  a  day. 
Students  study  consumer  health  and  use  of  health 
facilities,  and  explore  new  health  trends  and  causes 


of  disease.  This  allows  the  students  to  investigate  the 
many  opportunities  available  in  the  health  care  field. 
Local  resource  people  in  the  health  care  industry  are 
utilized  in  the  classroom  and  field  trips  are  made  to 
local  and  state  health  care  facilities.  During  the 
second  semester  of  study,  students  can  train  as  nurse 
aides  in  the  hospital  setting. 


For  additional  information  on  health  occupation 
programs,  write: 

Mrs.  Barbara  B.  Crebo,  Supervisor 

Health  Occupation  Education 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

State  Capitol 

Helena,  Montana   59601 
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Vocational  home  economics  education  programs 
in  Montana  annually  prepare  more  than  10,000 
young  women  and  men  for  responsibilities  in  home 
and  family  living,  and  for  entering  occupations  using 
home  economics  skills.  Leadership  skills  are  developed 
through  participation  in  local  chapters  of  the  Future 
Homemakersof  America  (FHA). 

Montana  schools  offer  various  home  economics 
programs  both  in  consumer  homemaking  classes  and 
wage-earning  classes.  One  medium  size  school  offers 
semester  (half  year)  classes  after  a  year-long, 
ninth-grade  comprehensive  program.  The  consumer 
homemaking  semester  offerings  include  family 
finance,  crafts,  child  development,  family  relations, 
advanced  clothing,  advanced  foods  and  housing. 
Semester  wage-earning  classes  include  hospitality 
food  services  in  which  the  students  operate  different 
types  of  restaurants  twice  a  week.  I  n  the  semester 
child  care  class,  students  operate  a  six-week  play 
school  four  days  a  week  for  children  between  the  ages 
of  three  and  five.  Boys,  as  well  as  girls,  are  enrolled  in 
most  classes.  The  program  supports  an  active  chapter 
of  the  FHA. 

One  large  high  school  in  Montana  offers  a  wide 
variety  of  semester  classes  in  consumer  homemaking 
and  wage-earning.  One  of  the  wage-earning  classes- 
sewing  for  profit— enables  the  students  to  operate  a 


business  called  the  Rainbow  Boutique.  The  class  rotates 
the  responsibilities  for  advertising,  display,  bookkeep- 
ing and  product  evaluation  for  the  business.  The  food 
service  and  management  class  receives  practical 
experience  in  catering,  fast  food  service,  large 
quantity  food  service,  selling  bakery  products  and 
family  restaurant  service. 


For  additional  information  on  home  economics 
programs,  write: 

Flora  Martin,  Supervisor 

Home  Economics  Education 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  I  nstruction 

State  Capitol 

Helena,  Montana   59601 


Programs  in  technical,  trade  and  industrial 
education  at  the  high  school  level  are  designed  to 
prepare  students  for  jobs  in  the  trade  or  service 
industries.  The  high  school  curriculum  prepares  stu- 
dents for  later  enrollment  in  postsecondary  programs. 
High  school  classes  include  training  necessary 
to  develop  abilities  in  crafts,  skilled  trades  or  semi- 
skilled occupations.  At  the  present  time,  over  5,000 
students  and  150  instructors  are  involved  in  technical, 
trade  and  industrial  education  in  high  schools  in 
Montana. 


TECHNICAL,  TRADE 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
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One  of  the  smaller  communities  in  Montana  has 
made  a  strong  commitment  to  the  vocational  needs  of 
its  high  school  students  by  allowing  them  to  experience, 
in  greater  depth,  the  field  of  their  choice.  Offerings 
include  small  engine  repair  and  auto  mechanics, 
welding,  electricity,  carpentry  and  drafting.  A  new 
trade  and  industries  building  recently  has  been 
completed,  and  a  vocational  agriculture  program  has 
been  added  to  the  curriculum.  An  active  Vocational 
Industrial  Clubs  of  America  (VICA)  chapter  adds 
much  to  the  students'  classroom  experiences.  Plans 
in  this  community  are  to  provide  cooperative 
on-the-job  training  in  a  variety  of  trades  in  the  near 
future. 

One  of  Montana's  large  school  systems  provides 
one  vocational  center  for  use  by  students  from  the  two 


local  high  schools.  Students  are  bused  to  the  center 
for  two  hour  periods  during  which  a  wide  variety  of 
indepth  training  is  offered.  Of  the  seventeen  program 
areas  offered,  seven  are  in  trade  and  industrial  educa- 
tion. Modern  facilities,  fine  equipment,  qualified 
instructors,  and,  most  importantly,  emphasis  on 
student  needs  add  to  future  career  possibilities. 


For  additional  information  on  technical,  trade 
and  industrial  programs,  write: 

Jeff  Wulf,  Supervisor 

Technical,  Trade  &  Industrial  Education 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

State  Capitol 

Helena,  Montana   59601 


MODEL  DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAMS 


Model  demonstration  programs  in  Montana 
schools  have  upgraded  vocational  training  by 
providing  opportunities  for  the  students  to 
experience  a  variety  of  job  situations. 

This  year,  1 20  students  in  one  medium  size 
school  will  receive  training  in  data  processing.  Class- 
room and  laboratory  experiences  are  provided  for 
one  semester  between  the  school  and  a  local,  private 
industry's  computer.  Students  learn  to  keypunch 
and  write  a  computer  program.  They  also  learn  to 
rewrite  programs  and  interpret  computer  printouts. 

Training  in  one  small  school  provides  over  60 
students  annually  with  an  opportunity  to  work  in 
local  businesses.  After  career  interest  is  identified, 
students  are  placed  in  programs  related  to  all 
vocational  areas.  They  operate  and  maintain  farm 
equipment;  survey  the  town  and  competitively 
compare  prices  of  goods,  services  and  materials; 
gather  facts  on  purchasing  a  home;  and,  although 
they  are  not  actually  hired,  experience  job  inter- 
views at  local  businesses. 

A  cooperative  venture  between  a  photography 
laboratory  in  one  large  school  and  the  local  broad- 
casting station  this  year  is  training  60  students  to 
operate  35mm  and  16mm  cameras.  Students  photo- 
graph local  events,  develop  film,  make  color 


corrections,  and  crop  and  enlarge  pictures.  Writing, 
editing,  timing  and  recording  audio  scripts  for  radio 
and  television  is  included  in  the  training.  Students 
also  produce  and  record  video  tapes  for  television. 
Through  broadcast  training,  students  may  receive  a 
third-class  radio  license  with  endorsement  for 
employment  in  commercial  broadcasting. 

A  multi-level  vocational  program  in  another  large 
school  has  allowed  4,000  students  in  the  past  year  to 
experience  many  types  of  careers.  Students  wanting 
a  career  in  dentistry,  for  example,  actually  construct 
a  set  of  dentures.  Students  interested  in  painting 
cars  in  body  and  fender  shops  will  strip  a  car  and 
repaint  it.  Extensive  involvement  with  the  community 
helps  the  school  provide  students  with  realistic 
learning  experiences.  Many  of  the  instructional 
techniques  are  developed  by  the  classroom  teachers 
and  an  evaluation  system  determines  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program. 

For  additional  information  on  model 
demonstration  programs,  write: 

James  Golden 

Special  Vocational  Needs  Coordinator 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

State  Capitol 

Helena,  Montana  59601 


SPECIAL  NEEDS 


One  of  the  most  challenging  tasks  facing  today's 
educators  is  to  provide  educational  programs  for 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons.  Vocational 
education  staff  are  helping  schools  develop  occupa- 
tional training  for  academically  and  socioeconomically 
disadvantaged  students,  and  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped  persons. 


There  are  presently  over  3,000  disadvantaged 
and  700  handicapped  students  at  the  elementary, 
secondary,  postsecondary  and  adult  levels  being 
served  in  Montana.  Specifically  designed  programs 
enable  these  students  to  learn  skills  which  may  be 
applied  later  in  occupational  fields. 

In  one  large  school  in  Montana,  80  disadvantaged 
students  attend  classes  at  a  special  junior  high  school. 
The  program  at  this  temporary,  alternative  school 
includes  instruction  for  work  with  small  and  marine 
engines.  It  also  prepares  students  for  work  as  super- 
market checkers,  chain  saw  technicians  and  blueprint 
readers.  Students  are  primarily  eighth  or  ninth  grade 
dropouts  who,  upon  completion  of  training,  return  to 
the  traditional  school  setting  and  to  part-time  jobs  in 
their  training  areas. 

One  program  at  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind  provides  interpreter-tutors  and  program 
coordination  for  forty  deaf  students  who  this  year 
were  allowed  to  enroll  in  the  public  school  system's 
vocational  programs  for  the  first  time.  The  students 
also  are  now  enrolled  in  academic  classes  and 
extracurricular  activities  ranging  from  drama  to 
interscholastic  sports  in  the  public  schools. 

Six  small  schools  are  participating  in  a  project 
to  share  an  automated  teaching  systems  program  in 


both  vocational  and  remedial  areas.  The  program  is 
available  to  special  needs  students  through  referral 
by  the  school  counselor.  The  automated  teaching 
systems  program  provides  students  with  individualized 
instruction,  immediate  feedback  and  reinforcement 
to  promote  the  development  of  skills  and  interests. 
Selected  teachers,  student  teachers  and  college 
instructors  are  being  trained  in  the  methods  and 
techniques  necessary  to  use  this  system. 

One  medium  size  school  in  Montana  operates  a 
service  station  to  train  handicapped  students  for  work 
as  attendants.  In  addition  to  developing  the  student's 
maximum  potential  in  mechnical  knowledge  and 
performance  skills,  each  student  receives  training  in 
merchandising,  cooperation,  punctuality,  honesty, 
neatness  and  customer  relations.  The  service  station 
operates  seven  days  a  week  from  7  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 


For  additional  information  on  special  needs 
programs,  write: 

James  Golden 

Special  Vocational  Needs  Coordinator 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

State  Capitol 

Helena,  Montana   59601 


PROJECT  VIEW 


Project  VIEW  (Vital  Information  for  Education 
and  Work)  is  a  career  guidance  system  which  contains 
microfilmed  information  on  education  and  work.  This 
up-to-date  information  is  provided  on  easy-to-use 
cards.  Each  job  description  contains  local,  state  and 
national  information  about  employment  opportunities, 
opportunities  for  job  advancement,  earnings,  school 
and  training  programs,  job  requirements,  and  a 
source  list  for  securing  additional  information. 


Project  VIEW  serves  an  important  role  in 
vocational  education  by  helping  students  make 
complex  career  decisions  in  a  growing  and  changing 
society.  With  the  advent  of  automation  and 
technological  change,  job  opportunities  have  been 
seriously  affected.  For  example,  while  new 
industries  have  generated  new  employment 
opportunities,  thousands  of  assembly-line  jobs  have 
disappeared  completely.  Both  the  amount  and  type 
of  education  and  training  necessary  to  enter  many 
occupations  have  changed.  This  change  highlights  the 
need  for  a  systematic  approach  to  maintaining  current 
occupational  and  educational  information.  Project 
VIEW  answers  this  need  and  makes  the  best  possible 
information  available  to  those  students  facing  a 
career  decision. 


VI EW  is  available,  free  of  charge,  to  any  school, 
library  or  state  agency  that  has  the  necessary  equip- 
ment (a  microfilm  reader).  One  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  schools  have  subscribed  to  the  VIEW 
program  since  its  beginning  in  Montana  in  1971. 


For  additional  information  on  Project  VIEW, 
write: 

Mrs.  Montez  Briggs,  Program  Assistant 

Project  VIEW 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

State  Capitol 

Helena,  Montana   59601 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  SERVICES 

Counseling  and  Guidance 

Individual  Needs  Assessment 

Educational  Planning 

Occupational  Planning 

Referrals 

Placement 

Consultation 

Follow-up 


Vocational  guidance  services  are  part  of  the 
guidance  program  designed  to  encourage  participation 
in  a  school  experience  that  will  best  serve  students' 
future  career  needs.  Vocational  guidance  services 
assist  each  student  in  developing  self-confidence, 
interpersonal  skills,  career  planning  and  placement 
awareness  and  the  ability  to  make  realistic  career 
decisions. 

Counselors  use  a  variety  of  approaches  to 
assist  students  in  formulating  short-  and/or  long-range 
educational  and  career  plans.  They  help  students 
identify  aptitudes,  abilities  and  interests;  gain 
knowledge  concerning  career  alternatives;  and 
develop  decision-making  skills.  The  major  goal  is 
to  assist  students  in  making  intelligent  decisions  for 
the  future. 

One  of  the  larger  school  districts  in  Montana  has 
a  program  of  career  awareness  and  exploration  for 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  students  in  the  outlying 
schools  in  the  county.  Two  specially  equipped  mobile 
learning  laboratories  staffed  with  two  career 
counselors  visit  each  of  the  participating  schools  three 
times  a  year.  The  program  emphasizes  self-awareness, 
home  and  family  living,  occupational  exploration, 
educational  and  leisure-time  awareness.  The  expecta- 
tions are  that  students  will  be  better  able  to  assess 


their  interests,  aptitudes  and  abilities,  and  enter 
training  and  educational  programs  with  increased 
chances  for  future  success. 


For  additional  information  on  vocational 
guidance  programs,  write: 

Neal  Christensen,  Supervisor 

Guidance  and  Counseling 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

State  Capitol 

Helena,  Montana   59601 


MANPOWER  TRAINING 


The  manpower  training  program  provides 
vocational  training  and  employment  opportunities  for 
economically  disadvantaged,  unemployed  and  under- 
employed people.  Manpower  training  is  currently 
funded  under  the  Comprehensive  Employment  Act 
of  1973  (CETA).  Through  this  act,  vocational  educa- 
tion staff  in  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  have  been  delegated  the  responsibil- 
ity to  provide  training.  The  Montana  State  Employ- 
ment Security  Division  is  responsible  for  the  selection, 
referral  and  job  placement  of  the  trainees  in  the 
program. 

Manpower  training  helps  individuals  reach 
economic  self-sufficiency  by  providing  guidance  and 
counseling,  consumer  education,  basic  education,  pre- 
vocational  skills,  new  job  skills  and  upgrading  of  old 
skills.  I  nstitutions  that  offer  manpower  training  pro- 
grams include  the  five  Montana  vocational-technical 
centers,  three  community  colleges,  local  school 
districts  for  special  projects,  local  proprietary 
schools  and  agencies,  and  Indian  tribal  councils. 


The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973  provides  funds  for  training  and  for 
allowances  paid  to  participants.  These  funds  are  to 
supplement,  but  not  completely  replace,  other 
federal,  state  and  local  resources  allocated  for 
vocational  education. 


For  additional  information  on  manpower 
training  programs,  write: 

Tom  Ryan,  Supervisor 

Manpower  Training  Program 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

State  Capito 

Helena,  Montana   59601 


WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS 

Employment  in  work-study  programs  is  provided 
for  students  who  are  15-21  years  of  age,  and  who  are 
in  need  of  money  to  begin  or  continue  their 
vocational  education  programs. 

Approximately  25  secondary  schools  in  Montana 
participate  annually  in  the  vocational  work-study 
programs. 

For  additional  information  on  work-study 
programs,  write: 

Neal  Christensen,  Supervisor,Guidance  and  Counseling 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  I  nstruction 
State  Capitol       Helena,  Montana  59601 


VETERANS'  TRAINING 

The  goal  of  the  veterans'  training  program  in 
Montana  is  to  provide  the  resources  necessary  to 
allow  veterans  to  receive  the  knowledge  and  skills 
that  will  provide  them  with  the  opportunity  to  lead 
a  fuller,  more  productive  life.  A  wide  variety  of 
training  is  available  in  both  public  and  private 
institutions. 

For  information  about  available  training, 
eligibility  or  rights  under  the  G.I.  Bill,  write: 

William  C.  Howard,  Supervisor 

Veterans'  Education  and  Training 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

State  Capitol  Helena,  Montana  59601 


VOCATIONAL 
PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION 

A  major  function  of  education  in  a  complex 
society  is  to  produce  people  capable  of  dealing  with 
change.  Montana,  even  with  its  rural  background,  is 
no  exception  to  modern-day  technological  demands. 
Population  mobility,  a  changing  economy  and  social 
attitudes  and  values  contribute  to  educational 
planning  in  the  state. 

The  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  is  responsive  to  local,  state  and  national 
vocational  education  needs  and  transforms  these 
needs  into  educational  plans  of  action.  Currently,  the 
state  office  is  attempting  to  implement  such  a  plan— 


a  management  information  system  that  is  responsive 
to  the  present,  yet  projects  into  the  future. 

In  developing  a  comprehensive  planning  and 
decision-making  system,  state  office  staff  combine 
idealism  with  experience  in  an  effort  to  develop  a 
more  compact  and  usable  tool.  Such  a  system  is 
based  on  experience  and  knowledge  of  local,  state  and 
federal  vocational  education  resources.  The  primary 
objective  is  to  plan  and  more  efficiently  utilize  these 
resources  in  an  effort  to  fulfill  the  vocational  training 
needs  in  Montana. 


For  additional  information  on  vocational  planning 
and  evaluation,  write: 

Larry  Johnson,  Supervisor 

Vocational  Planning  and  Evaluation 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

State  Capitol  Helena,  Montana  59601 


POSTSECONDARY 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICALTRAINING 


Vocational-technical  training  is  supported  in  the 
five  vocational-technical  centers,  three  community 
colleges  and  one  unit  of  the  Montana  University 
System.  Courses  are  offered  in  the  following  occupa- 
tional areas: 

—  agriculture 

—  marketing  and  distribution 

—  health 

—  home  economics 

—  business  and  office 

—  technical 

—  trade  and  industrial 


For  additional  information  on  postsecondary 
vocational-technical  training,  write: 

Robert  L.  McGough 

Postsecondary  Vocational  Education  Coordinator 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

State  Capitol 

Helena,  Montana   59601 


VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
TEACHER  TRAINING 

A  wide  variety  of  vocational  teacher  preparation 
programs  is  currently  available  through  units  of  the 
Montana  University  System. 

For  additional  information  on  vocational- 
technical  teacher  training,  write: 
Robert  L.  McGough 

Postsecondary  Vocational  Education  Coordinator 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
State  Capitol 
Helena,  Montana  59601 
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